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legislation of 1844 was of a different kind. It was
represented by the authors of the measure that on
several occasions, when the country had been suffering
from monetary derangement, the proportion between
the notes issued and the cash held by bankers had
become such as to endanger, and in the case of many
country banks actually to destroy the convertibility
.of the note, causing great and wide-spread disaster;
and that the importance of averting for the future
any danger of the kind was such as required a resort
to extraordinary and special legislation.* Another
effect which is very commonly attributed to and held
to justify the measure does not require any serious
consideration. It is supposed by many persons that
the Act, by limiting the circulation of notes, prevents
their being issued (as it is termed) " in excess," that
is, to such an amount as to induce more or less depre-
ciation and consequent disaster. The fallacy of this
supposition has been sufficiently shown. It is now
well understood that the depreciation of a convertible
paper currency, so long as its convertibility is main-
tained, is impossible ; since on the very first symptom
of such depreciation it becomes profitable to exchange
the notes for gold. So long as the notes are duly
cashed when presented for payment, there can be no
fall in their value such as that supposed ; and the only

* A third reason for the Act, of the same character as the first
and therefore inadmissible, was given by Sir Eobert Peel in his
speech of December, 1847, on Commercial Distress, viz., the expec-
tation that the Act would prevent " by early and gradual, severe
and sudden contraction;" but he mentioned it only to admit that
the expectation had been disappointed.